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INTRODUCTORY. 


To eulogize EDUCATION, to 
panegyrize THE LOVE OF LITE- 
RATURE, are equally inutile in 
the present state of society, in 
this Si lieduraased and flour- 
ishing country: for the facts 
are incontrovertible, that the 
former is indispensably valua- 
ble; and that the latter pecu- 
liarly and extensively tends to 
ornament and embellish the 
human character, to amelio- 
rate and improve the general 
condition of mankind, to ex- 
pand the horizon of intelli- 
gence and conception, to de- 
velope the noblest principles 
and the most sagacious sys- 
tems, to illuminate the world. 
THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY’S 
FREEDOM, the Great and Good 
WASHINGTON, in his Vale- 
dictory /Iddress to the People of 
the United States, has expressed 
his conviction of the superla- 
tive importance of Education, 
as conducive to the formation 
of a national character, and to 
the preservation of those map- 
preciable Liberties which our 






ed for, and gloriously gained. 
Liberty exulted, Literature tri- 
umphed, Joy reigned in heaven 
as on earth—when the Repub- 
lic was born. Let KNowLEDGE 
now preserve what Giory has 
achieved. Blest with a profit- 
able Peace, be it ours to de- 
light in the cultivation and im- 
provement of the Mind. 


CoLLecians, 


We have commenced, with 
a view uniformly directed to 
your advancement in intellec- 
tual knowledge, and for your 
amusement, the publication of 
@ PERIODICAL WORK, to be sup- 
ported by literary contribu- 
tions aig supplied by 
yourselves. ere a field is 
presented for the exercise of 
your various talents: “ ample 
verge and room enough” to 
evince ability and genius, in 
the different departments of li- 
terature which you study. In 
THe Cotvecian young authors 
have an opportunity “ to try 
ber first short excursions,” 
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and juvenile bardlings to soar 
on the wings of infant genius. 
Your friends and fellow-stu- 
dents will read your pieces 
with interest; their virtuous 
emulation will consequently 
be excited; and your precep- 
tors and parents will see who 
do credit to their instructions, 
to theirv-hopes, and to their 
families, and who are to be 
the sages of future times. 
This work will contafh bio- 
graphical memoirs of the most 
eminent of those citizens who 
have peculiarly distinguished 
themselves in the civil, milita- 
ry, and naval departments, in 
the service of their country; 
of the most celebrated philoso- 
phers and men of letters; cri- 
tiques on modern American 
ublications; interesting anec- 
dotes of the most illustrious 
characters; orations pronoun- 
ced at the annual commence- 
ments of the various colleges 
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of the United States. 


The de- 
artment of MUSA AMERICANA 
will consist of _— never 


1ed, or not 
The sub- 


previously publis 
generally known. 


ject matter of our pages shall 


consist of compositions entirely 
original. Several persons of 
undoubted abilities have pro- 
mised to furnish us with com- 
munications for THe Cotre- 
cian. Whatever is comprised 
within the circles of the Scien- 
ces and Useful Arts, or which 
may be considered within the 
compass of morality, will not 
be deemed irrelevant or extra- 
neous. 

Whatever illiberal Europe- 
ans may assert, we,.are confi- 
dent there is no .dearth of 
talent in the western hemis- 
phere: and we hope to ren- 
der Tur Coniecian not only 
entertaining and instructive, 
but worthy the attentive pe- 
rusal of classical readers. 


a 


An Histornicat. Nore Revattve to 
Wituiam ann Mary’s Cortece. 


THE first College instituted in Vir- 
ginia, was that of Wititam and Mary, 
so denominated in honour of King 
William Il. and Mary, his consort. 
In their reign it was founded: and 
they munificently patronised it from 
principles of policy. William had 
but recently ascended the British 
throne : and was sensible that, hav- 
ing been indebted to revolutionary 
violence for his introduction to the 
government, there existed, in vari- 
ous parts of his dominions, a consi- 
derable party who favoured the pre- 
tensions of James II. the hereditarv 





prince, who had been compelled, by 
the resentment of the aristocracy, 
and by the defection of many influ- 
ential commoners, to abandon Eng- 
land, and seek personal protection ia 
the palace of a foreign prince ; not 
without indulging hopes and expec- 
tations, that he should be enabled to 
recover his sceptre, by the instru- 
mentality of his political partizans. 
To obviate the danger which menaced 
his regal sway, William and his party 
courted popularity. All the kings of 
England of the house of Stewart had 
maltreated the Virginians ; notwith- 
standing which they continued immu- 
tably loyal to those princes of whom 
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they repayed the attachment of their 
genuine friends withcold indifference, 
or base ingratitude.* Having, how- 
ever, acknowledged William, whose 
authority had been sanctioned by a 
parliamentary declaration, nominat- 
ing him king of Great-Britain and 
Ireland, he wished to gain over the 
Colonies to his interest, and gave his 
sanction to several acts favourable to 
theirimprovement. fcr the support 
of the College, he granted 20,000 
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Memorr or Commopore Perry. 


Q.IVER HAZARD PERRY, the 
eldest son of Christopher kaymond 
Perry, of Newport, in the state of 
Rhode-Island, commenced his naval 
career as a midshipman on board 
the General-Greene, mounting 32 
guns, employed on the tlavana sta- 
tion, and commanded by his father 
In 1801 the United States navy, 
inconsiderable as it was at that time, 
was reduced; and there being then 
no prospect of a renewal of hostilities 
or warfare with any nation, peace 
constituted the best security of the 
commonwealth, conducing to the na- 
tional advantage, and individual hap- 


piness. Many young officers aban- 
doned the profession. Perry per- 
severed. 


In 1810 he was Lieutenant, com- 
manding the Schooner Revenge, at- 
tached to Commodore Rogers’ squad- 
ron. From the veteran Rogers he 
received ample instructions, and pro- 
gressed in knowledge of the duties 
of a naval officer. The squadron 
wintered in New-London. Keturn- 


ing from Newport to New-London, at 
a time when the atmosphere was per- 





acres of land, and one penny per 
pound duty on certain tobaccos ex- 
ported from the Provinces of Mary- 
land and Virginia; an impost, levied 
by virtue of a statute of the 25th 
year of Charles II. was transferred 
in favour of the new establishment. 
The Virginian Assembly, by a tem- 
poraneous law, gave the duties on 
liquors imported, and on skins and 
furs exported, to maintain this insti- 
tution. 


AMERICANA. 


vaded by a dense fog, the Schooner 
Revenge suddenly struck with irre- 
sistable violence on Watch-hill Reef, 
and was soon afterwards dashed to 
pieces ; but not until by the cool and 
de'iberate example, exertions, and 
judicious orders of Perry, all the 
crew, and the greater part of her 
armament, were saved. A Court of 
Inquiry investigated his conduct in 
the affair: by its decision he was 
honourably acquitted. 

The United States’ flotilla, at 


Newport, was now intrusted to his” 


command. He continued at his post 
for several months subsequent to the 
commencement of the second British 
anti-American war; he was then 
appointed master and commander of 
the few United States’ vessels floating 
on the waters of Lake Erie. Acti- 
vity, vigilance, and perseverance. 
united to judgment and dauntless 
courage, conducted him to honour. 
For the flotilla we possessed on Lake 
Erie, we are indebted to the indus- 
try of C: amodore Pirry. Through 
his peculiar instrumentality, sailors 
and artizans were sent from the 
Atlantic States to the borders of the 
Lake, and a fleet constructed under 


* In 1642 the Virginians declared, in the form of an Act of the Legislature, &“ that they 
were born under monarchy, and would never degenerate from the condition of their births, 


by being subject to any other government.” 


An ordinance was passed by the British Par- 


liament, under Cromwext, declaring the Virginians “ notorious rogues and_traitors”— 
they having proclaimed Charles II. king of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Virginia, so 


that he was king in Virginia before his authority as a monarch was acknowledged in the 
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his immediate auspices, became tri- 
umphant on the 10th of September, 
1813. 

He had an experienced, renown- 
el, and gallant enemy to contend 
with ; his fame is proportionable to 
the valour and conduct of the foe. 

Born in the month of August of 
1785, Commodore Oriver Hazarp 
Perry is now thirty-four years of 
age. Previous to the war of 1812 
to 1815, he was united in the sacred 
bands of matrimony with the accom- 
plished daughter of Dr. Mason, of 
Newport. Providence has deserv- 
edly blessed this gallant veteran 
with a glorious victory, his country’s 
admiration, a good wife, a fine boy, 
a decent competency, invaluable 
health, and the prime of ‘manhood. 

Man, inhabiting the cottage of hu- 
mility, you are less opulent, less 
exalted in the public estimation, suf- 
fer not the hideous fiend, Envy, to 
intrude into your bosom, while pe- 
rusing the preceding sentence! Dr. 
Johnson has observed : 

“ From Marlborough’s eyes the streams of 
dotage flow, 
And Swift expires a driv'ler and a show.” 

Such is the vanity of conditions! 
Can you read the secrets of the 
heart? Can you say of any man, ‘ He 
is happy?’ Splendour and rank, like 
the gold-embroidered velvet which 
covers yon coffin, often conceal be- 
neath a showy exterior what is un- 
grateful to the view: for I have 
seen a peasant who wished himself 
a prince; anda prince, who, in the 
midst of a magnificent banquet, whis- 
pered his friend, ‘I wish | were 
that dog!” But every generous 
soul will exult that the favours of 
Fortune have keen so justly confer- 
ved on the hero of Lake Erie. 

Perry was elected an honorary 
member of the Cincinnati Society of 
the State of New-York, on Thurs- 
day, 2let of October, of 1813. 

In the same year his fellow-citi- 
zens, of Newport, presented him 
with a piece of plate valued at ¢ 400. 


His grandfather died at South-Kings- 
sawn RBhoda.telanid in Octoher —of 








1813, aged eighty-three. He was 
for more than twenty years Judge 
of Washington County Court, and 
President of the Council of South- 
Kingstown. 

Commodore Barclay, Commander 
of the British squadron on Lake Erie, 
distinguished himself at the famous 
battle of Trafalgar: in which en- 
gagement he lost a hand; the re- 
maining hand he lost at Lake Erie. 
This circumstance occasioned a Brit- 
ish tar to observe to an American 
sailor, who had made him a prison- 
er, ‘* Our commodure would never 
have given up to your Perry, Jack, 
only, ¢’ye see, he was short of hands. 
He has as stout a heart, Jack, as 
ever Nelson had. Nelson had one 
hand, and he beat the French and 
Spanish ; now brave Barclay did not 
give up till he had not even a hand 
left to defend the honour of King 
George’s flag.” 

Relative to Commodore Prerry’s 
conduct to Captain Heath, of the 
marines, | forbear comment. The 
facts relating to the whole of that 
serious affair have been laid before 
the public through the medium of 
newspapers. Suthice it to observe 
in this place, that the duel which 


occurred between the Commodore. 


and the marine officer reflects nei- 
ther credit nor honour on the par- 
ties concerned; because, it was a 
direct violation of the laws of their 
country, which, as citizens, it is their 
bounden duty to maintain. Had Per- 
ry fallen by the hand of Heath, he 
would have been lamented as another 
Hamilton; and his adversary would 
have endured remorse during life, by 
the perpetual consideration, he had 
imbrued his revengeful hand in the 
blood of one of the noblest captains 
ofthe Americannavy. Had he been 
killed by Perry, the Commodore 
would have justly forfeited his po- 
pularity. If, therefore, the report 
be correct, that the pistols of the 
duellists were not loaded by their 
prudent seconds, it was ‘* a pious 


fraud,’ and reflects no discredit on 
tha charantan —- 
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ventlemen—as this harmless precau- 
tion, on all similar occasions, will ine- 
vitably conduce to preserve the lives 
of those valiant spirits who engage 
in this species of gladiatorship. But 
it must be observed, that the gene- 
ral adoption of such precautionary 
measures on the part of seconds, to 
prevent the effusion of blood, would 
occasion a greater number of chal- 
lenges to be sent in the course of 
a single month, than are at present 
transmitted and received in a whole 
year. For what brawling bully 
would not challenge, and where is 
the mean-spirited coward who would 
not accept a proffer to meet on the 
field of Mars, when certain that he 
risked not the loss of a single drop 
of the precious current of life, by a 
bold rencontre with any antagonist, 
the pistols being uncharged, but with 
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gun-powder and paper! The man 
who gives or who accepts a challenge 
to combat with mortal weapons, is 
a criminal in the eye of Heaven, and 
in the eye of the law; a culprit in 
the sight of reason and justice; and, 
also, a condemned malefactor at the 
bar of conscience. No distinctions 
of rank or talent should screen such 
an offender from the animadversions 
of the biographer or historian, who 
honours God, and reveres his coun- 
try and compatriots. 

Highly as I esteem the gallantry 
and patriotism of Commodore Perry, 
1 hesitate not thus publicly to avow 
my unqualified disapprobation, as a 
man, as an American, as a Christian, 
of the readiness he manifesfed to 
violate all social relations, by becom- 
ing the voluntary target of Heath’s 
malevolence. 








CRITIQUE. 


Tue Poems, Opes, SONGS, AND OTHER 
Merricat Errusions or SamMueL 
Woopwortu, Author of ‘‘ Tue 
Cuampions oF Freepom, &c. 
New-York: Published by Abraham 
Asten and Matthias Lopez. 1818. 


THE advantages arising from an 


unprejudiced and candid review of 


the genuine excellencies and defi- 
ciencies of new publications issued 
from the press, are glaringly obvi- 
ous. Justice should constanily pre- 
side in the high courts of criticism. 
As in legal cases prisoners at the 
bar are considered innocent unless 
sufficient evidence is adduced to 
convict them of criminality ; by the 
same analogical principle authors 
arraigned before the tribunal of cri- 
ticism should be deemed not guilty, 
until ample proofs of their having 
committed offences, within the juris- 
diction of the court to take cogniz- 
ance of, are brought forward. Par- 
ty-spirit, private pique, jealousy 
and envy, or whatever is allied to 


ee 


levolence, ought not even to be suf- 
fered to plead against any author, 


who, by publishing his works, ta- . 


citly courts the institute of a pub- 
lic trial of their value, at the bar 
of criticism. Candour and reason 
should be the exclusive and per- 
petual advocates. Such are my sen- 
timents. I am a partial critic; I 
ever was, am, and ever shall be, 
partial to merit wherever | find it: 
but I never was, am not, and never 
shall be, partial to error, incapacity, 
aad stupidity. 
“ A motley war I wage 

Against the brainless coxcombs of the age.” 

While phlegmatic misanthropes, 
and those unenviable wretches, who, 
cherishing melancholy imaginations, 
ensable the most brilliant of earth’s 
sweetest scenes in the funereal 
shroud of fancy: —while such pitiable 
beings are perpetually tormenting 
themselves by the assiduous culti- 
vation, accumulation, and contem- 
plation of the briars and nettles 
which infest the unequal path of 

: the blooming 
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rose, admire not its loveliness, but 
expatiate on its thorns; who, when 
cheerful spring, the halcyon reign of 
sweets and flowers, clothes the re- 
joicing earth in her mantle of green, 
richly embroidered with natural or- 
naments of a thousand hues; frown- 
ingly exclaim, ‘ Dull Winter, with 
storms, and snows, and ice, will soon 
return, to strip the trees of their fo- 
liage, to expose the nakedness of the 
earth, and to fill the atmosphere with 
glooms!’—thus unomindfu!l of the 
present blessings, lavished on the su- 
premely favoured race, they discon- 
tentedly enumerate the miseries of 
existence, and prognosticaie future 
evils :—heedless, though the golden 
stores of the harvest are waving on 
this side; though the flowery fields 
are dilating around them; and from 
salubrious fountains of pleasure, 
which spontaneously flow, courting 
enjoyment; turning with fretful ex- 
pression, snatch from her hand, and 
drink to the mortiferous lees of Mi- 
sery’s baneful cup :—while such are 
their soul-excruciating employments, 
the heaven-inspired bard, rapt im 
thought extatic, soars in fancy’s car 
sublime above the innumerable ills 
which beset the rugged path of the 
human journey; “looks through Na- 
ture up to Nature’s God ;” sees and 
adores the wondrous power divine 
whose beneficence appears in all 
His works. Yes, the poet’s tower- 
ing mind abhors the vices, sooths 
the woes incident to humanity in a 
sublunary state ; and, filled with fire 
immortal, he tunes his soul-enchant- 
ing lyre to celebrate THE FLoweRs 
@F LIFE. 

Happy Arr! the especial gift of 
heaven to some few favourites of 
the race beloved. Poésy! the wil- 
derness hears thy music and blooms; 
the dreary desert resounds with thy 
strains symphonious: and all the 
glowing scene is enchantment! Lo! 
the desert appears a fruitful field; 
the dark forest becomes a gay or- 
chard; the barren land is “ flowing 
with milk.and honey ;”’ and even the 





of Harmony, twin-born with the uun- 
strel’s soul, presides. Possessed of 
the world-creating lyre, 


“ He envies not the power of kings, 
With all their glitt’ring toys ; 

The tones that warble from his strings 
Impart sublimer joys. 

He builds a world of airy bliss, 
Where love erects his throne ; 

And though his fancy frame the kiss, 
Its sweets are all his own. 


What though no wealth his song repays, 
Nor laurels deck his lyre ; 

The glow he catches frorg its lays, 
Is bliss supremely higher. 

What thongb his fairy pleasures seem 
Illusion’s shapeless toys— 

He would not lose so sweet a dream 
For all your waking joys.” 

Woopwokrtu’s Minsrret. 


Formerly poets were regarded as 
beings of a superior order. The 
reverence bestowed by Greece and 
Rome on the memory of Homer, is 
notorious. Virgil enjoyed the pecu- 
liar friendship of Jugustus Cesar and 
Macenas; and when he entered the 
Roman theatre, one hundred thou- 
sand of his fellow-citizens rose in 
demonstration of their respect. In 
later times Petrarch, admired by the 
whole civilized world, on the same 
day received two invitations, one 
from the Court of Paris, and the 
other from the Vatican; the former 
informing him, it was the desire of 
the French nation he should be in- 
augurated in the cathedral of Notre- 
Dame, the latter declaring the 
expectation of all the sovereigns, 
princes, nobles, and people of Italy, 
that he should be solemnly crown- 
ed with laurel in the ancient capi- 
tol of the civilized world, in which 
Maro and many other celebrated 
minstrels had experienced that ho- 
nour spontaneously conferred by 
an admiring and grateful nation. 
He was persuaded to go to Rome, 
and in presence of one of the most 
august assemblies, composed of the 
grand dignitaries of Itaiy, of foreign 
embassadors, and of persons who 
had travelled thither from various 
courts of Europe to witness the co- 
ronation of the illustrious bard; the 
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awake from the tomb, at least for a 
day, to reward the son of song. 

Voltaire experienced the same 
honour in the French theatre, and 
was equally beloved by Lewis the 
Great, of France, and Frederick the 
Great, of Prussia. 

In more modern times the votaries 
of the Muses have not been invaria- 
bly fortunate. 

Lord Byron was born to a splendid 
inheritance, and possesses an im- 
mense fortune. 

Walter Scott, of Ettrick, has rais- 
ed himself from comparative pover- 
ty to the possession of a fortune of 
not less than ten thousand pounds 
sterling. 

Anacreon Moore received five thou- 
sand guineas for the copy-right of his 
oriental romance, ‘* Lallah Rookh.”’ 

In the United States of North 
America the era of the revolution 
produced many eminent poets, who 
were munificently rewarded; the 
names of Joel Barlow, of Dawid 
Humphreys, of Alexander Hamilton, 
of Trumbull, and Dwight, sufficient- 
ly attest the fact, so honourable to 
the national character. 

Barlow was minister to Algiers 
and Tunis, and represented his 
country at the Imperial Court of 
the Thuilieries. 

Humphreys and familton were 
aid-de-camps to the immortal })ush- 
ington, and were raised to the rank 
of generals. 

Timothy Dwight, D. D. was Presi- 
dent of Yale College. 

Zrumbull is rich enough. 

Freneau, Osborne, Lathropp, and 
Woodworth, are, with respect to pe- 
cuniary affairs, in circumstances far 
from independence ; being too difh- 
dent to obtrude themselves on public 
observation, by contending for places 
of profit or trust. The good, the 
great, the glorious George Washing- 
ton is no more; and Jefferson, though 
a philosopher, never bestowed a va- 
luable post on a son of song. Yet 
are those, men of acknowledged ge- 
nius, men whose abilities designate 


and capable of, transacting the most 
important concerns of the nation as 
they should be transacted. Profess- 
edly a republican, and warily at- 
tached to the executive administra- 
tion of Presidents Madison and Mon- 
roe, | confess that I am at a loss to 
conceive why citizens of foreign 
birth should be selected to fill ho- 
nourable and lucrative situations un- 
der the general government, while 
our native citizens, of the highest 
intellectual capacity, are struggling 
with penury, and experience the 
unaccountable neglect of a succes- 
sion of American-born presidents ? 
The sons of the Muses are, how- 
ever, more independent than were 
some of their predecessors, even 
among the most civilized nations: 
Pope Leo X. was peculiarly attach- 
ed to Querno, author of a poem 
entitled ‘‘ The Alexiad,’ which 
is still in high repute among his 
countrymen. Querno was honoured 
at the Vatican by the title of THE 
ARCH-POET. When his princely pa- 
tron, as a designation of his affection, 
and in sapient consideration of the 
poet’s possessing the faculty of eat- 
ing heartily, occasionally compli- 
mented his favourite with choice 
dishes from his own table, he ex- 
pected prompt payment, at the rate 
of a Latin distich per dish. Querno, 
who was afflicted with the gout, one 
day, attending the Pope at the din- 
ner hour, said, in return for a smok- 
ing dish of rarities, 
Archi-poéta facit versus pro mille poetis. 
What pains for others the arch-poet takes, 
He for a thousand poets verses makes. 
Leo, observing that he hesitated 
for the next line, and being himseli 
a man of talent, rephied, 
Et pro miile aliis Archi-poéta bibit. 
If for a thousand he’s oblig’d to think, 
He chooses for as many more to drink. 
The Cardinals smiled.  Querno 
glanced at a bottle of inviting wine, 
and exclaimed, 
Porrige quod doctum reddat mihi Papa Fa- 
lernum. 
T'assist my genius, and my wit refine. 


* 
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The temperate patron, as he com- 
plied with the request, answered, 


Hoc vinum enervat, debilitatque pedes. 


I shall supply that wine with sparing hand, 
Which from the feet takes off the pow’r to 
stand. 


Many other minstrels have been 
obliged to comply with prompt de- 
mands of verses, to defray the ex- 
penses of their dinners. For in- 
stance, Dryden: but he met witha 
more delicate patron in the generous 
Lord Dorset. Addison relates, that 
at a party at which the Duke of 
Buckingham, Lord Dorset, and se- 
veral noblemen and gentlemen of 
wit and genius were present, it was 
proposed, that each person should 
write a few lines on any subject 
which happened to please his fancy, 
and pat them under the candlestick. 
Dryden being unanimously appoint- 
ed umpire, was called upon to de- 
cide on the most meritorious. The 
candidates took extraordinary pains 
to obtain the palm of honour. Lord 
Dorset, with composure and flying 
fingers, hastily wrote a few lines, 
and, with a look of conscious triumph, 
carelessly. placed them under the 
candlestick. When the residue of 
the company had finished their pie- 
ees, “‘ the arbiter opened the leaves 
of their destiny.” He evidenced 
much delight with the various per- 
formances which he perused; but 
the last he read, which was the first 
deposited at the place of agreement, 
occasioned the poet to demonstrate 
rapturous emotions: ‘ 1 must con- 
fess,” said Dryden, ‘*I have an abun- 
dance of fine things in my hand, and 
such as do honour to the personages 
who wrote them; but I am under 
an indispensable necessity of giving 
the highest preference to my Lord 
Dorset’s! 1 entreat your lordships 
to hear it, and | believe you will all 
acquiesce in the propriety of my 
decision :” 

“| promise to pay John Dryden, or order, 


the sam of Five Hundred Pounds. 
DORSET.” 


The misfortune under which our 


vidence which has been in some 
instances lavish of genius, in nine 
cases out of ten, denies them pe- 
cuniary opulence; and, to aggra- 
vate their fate, | know not who in 
the United States may, without gross 
violation of authenticity, be appelat- 
ed a Macenas or a Dorset. Adula- 
tory encomia profusely poured on 
the affluent, in panegyrical dedica- 
tions, are here seldom rewarded by 
valuable presents; and though some 
of the fortune-favoured order of 
Croesus may have been denominated 
Macenasses, as patrons of poetry, 
they are no more to be compared 
with the munificent Roman, “ than 
I to Hercules.” 

Samvet Woopwortn, the author 
of the inconsiderable volume before 
us, we are informed, by a biographi- 
cal sketch prefixed to his poems, is 
a native of the state which produc- 
ed Benjamin Franklin. He is the 
youngest of the four children of an 
inopulent farmer, of Scituate. in the 
county of Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
where he was born on the 13th of 
January, of 1785. He is now fore- 
man at the office of the Republican 
Chronicle, of New-York. 

Of his Champions of Freedom, pub- 
lished in 1817, [ shall only remark, 
that its author’s genius was confined 
to, and limited by, Mr. Baldwin, 
who contracted for its publication, 
not to roam beyond certain stated 
boundaries. If this work is not so 
fertile of beauties as it might have 
been had Woopvworrn been allow- 
ed to choose the theme, and deco- 
rate it as he chose, it is, notwith- 
standing, a work of genius, though 
of genius fettered. 

I shall now briefly review the 
miscellaneous effusions presented to 
the public, in the volume whose ti- 
tle is prefixed to this article, “* Amt- 
cus Socrates, amicus Plato, sed ma- 
gis amica veritas.”” Though not per- 
sonally acquainted with Mr. Woop- 
WwoRTH, my duty as a critic is, with- 
out captiousness, to point out what- 
ever I deem inaccurate in his com- 





- 


a 


tic, or inharmonious!y expressed : 
but I shall not neglect my preroga- 
tive of seeking for, and distinguishing, 
the beauties which adorn his pages. 


One scale shall hold the praise to merit due. 
And Satire’s quiver keep the balance true ; 
‘ Laugh where we must—be candid where 
we can,’ 
Shall be the motto of our humble plan.” 
WoopwortH. 


“‘ The Flowers of Life” have been 
already alluded to; it is a song of 
twelve verses, and commences thus: 


‘' The ills of Lire’s journey how many com- 
plain of, 
Who swear not a flow’ret is found in the 
road ! 
But the evils they censure I laugh at the pain 
of, 
While sweet smiling Cheerfulness lightens 
the load. 


Though I find not a rose, I indulge not in 
sorrow, 
But pluck with Contentment a daisy to- 
day ; 
Nay, on a sprig will feed Hope for the 
morrow, 
The humblest that nods to the zephyr of 
May. 
Let others dispute, I'll avoid their dissention, 
“Religious, political, moral, or such ; 
For the lily of Peace thus escapes their at- 
tention, 
And the sweet bud of Pleasure which 
blooms at my touch. 


The blossom of Friendship, surviving mor- 
tality, 
Tll carefully cherish and wear in my 
breast ; 
Though its picture may boast brighter hues 
than reality, 
Its fragrance directs me when doubtful the 
test.” p. 15. 
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The merit of these verses consist 
not in sublimity of conception, or in 
originality of imagination; but in an 
association of beautiful emblems, and 
in moral correctness: and this is the 
general characteristic of the pieces 
inthis work. The legitimate critic, 
who concedes to the authority of 
Dr. Johnson’s opinion, will not fail 
to remark on the immelodious ter- 
minations of the first and third lines 
of the first stanza, and of the second 
line of the third stanza, of the pre- 
ceding quotation. The monosylla- 
bles, of, of, such, thrown into a verse, 
for the purpose of ekeing out a 
rhyme, deterioate from its energy 
and harmony. Such instances are 
numerous: 

But, ah! her lip’s warm kiss, 
Imparts no glow to his! p. 23. 
his does not rhyme with kss. 
In this blushing pink which deck’d her. p. 28. 


Till call’d to heav’n, through ages there, 
Be ours the blissful lot to wear. p. 32. 


Take me with her to heav’n, if nothing can 
save her. p. 38. 


But though, when he appears, we must, 

Like courteous slaves receive him ; 

The wise will ne’er embrace him /jirst, 

Nor be the last to leave him. p. 40. 
Must, first, do not rhyme together ; 
him, him, are Hudibrastic rhymes, 
unseasoned by Hudibrastic wit, such 
as might be expected from Mr. Cof- 


jin.* 


Butler facetiously admonishes the 


* Ignorance and presumption usually go hand in hand; modesty and diffidence are the 


characteristics of intrinsic merit. He who presumptuously jumps on the pedestal of Apollo, 
and assumes the attitude of the god, must expect to have the validity of his pretentions ex- 
amined by thinking beings who will not credit a mere ipse dixit, but who look for genuine 
proof, and actual demonstration, as essentially requisite to the establishment of what is deno- 
minated fact. ‘We live in a new era,” said the British prince-regent; “ ‘This is the age of 
wonders,” exclaimed a politician. A new era! the age of wonders, indeed! Behold, states- 
men without common sense; generals brave in the war of words, but pusillanimous in the 
field of combat; benevolent Jews, and exceedingly pious Christians, who take advantage 
of the legislative institution of a lottery, to defraud their fellow-citizens of immense sums 
of money ; and see, a man who aspires to rank among the most illustrious poets of the new 
world, priding himself on, and making public avowal of, extraordinary ignorance! “ O 
shame, where is thy blush!” Such is Mr. Coffin, a journeyman printer, at present employ- 
ed in a news-paper office in the city of Philadelphia. This personage is a native of Mas- 
sachusetts, of the same profession as Dr. Benjamin Franklin, but without possessing a so- 
litary particle of that great man’s genius. 

This would-be-Apollo has been exhibiting his performances in the columns of a Phila- 
delphia print, under the signature of “ Boston Bard.” He is of a disposition remarkabl 
pertinacious; for, notwithstanding he well knows that his productions are the laughing-stoc 
of the community, he still continues to blurt out what he calls « Original Poetry.” If the 
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world on the importance of rhyme 
in versification : 


«« Rhyme the rudder is of verses, 
With which, like ships, they run their courses.” 
Hupipras. 


In the first stanza of ‘ A Kiss” 
the pronoun her is given as a rhyme 
to the pronoun her! In ‘* The Jour- 
ney of Love,’’ me and me are con- 
sidered as rhyming ; but there is too 
much of tautology in making a word 
rhyme with itself. What is thought 
of such lines as the following? 


«“¢ When first I beheld her, 
My soul doted on her, 
I knelt transported to her, 
And beg’d a warm kiss of her. 
She blush’d when she saw me, 
Yet kindly look’d on me, 
She gave her hand to me ; 
My heart bounded in me. 
O Billy! softly, said she, 
I'm yet too young, said she ; 
When I am older, said she, 
I may love you, said she! 
O lovely dear! said J, 
You are older than /; 
Pray who loves you like I? 
I a you, said /. 
Billy! Billy! but if — 
I do love you, and if— 
She falter’d: if—if—if— 
Echo answer'd, if! if! if!” 

BLusveRvoGéivus’ Amatory Porms. 


Conjunctions, pronouns, articles, 
and adverbs, ought never to termi- 
nate a verse; and though some of 
the most eminent poets have been 
guilty in this point, they are not to 
be copied in their failings. in their 
sins of omission or commission. Be- 
cause Pope, the great poet, was 
hump-backed, no man who aspires 
to equal him will gain his object by 
voluntarily incurring a mountain- 
hump proudly towering above his 
shoulders. 


In Philo-Criticus’ ‘* Hints to Mo- 


dern Poets,” he censures a man 
who 
“ Rhymes of with of, and at with at; 
So with so, and cat with cat; 
And with and, and it with if, 
Me with me, and tit with tit; 
With expletives who crowds his song, 
Or with such words as ding! ding! dong! 
Fal! lal! lal!—Heigho! phoo! phoo! — 
Ha! ha! ha! or rat—tat—too!” 


Mr. Woopwortn would do well 
in his future works not to barbarize 
productions, in some other respects 
admirable, by having recourse to 
tautologies and expletives. Those 
who cannot rhyme without, may 
turn over the pages of ‘* Walker’s 
Khyming Dictionary;” for it is cer- 
tainly beneath the dignity of Poetry 
to torment the classic ear withsuch 
vulgar jinglings. 


The next verse in ‘* The Flow- 
ers of Life,’? on which I shall com- 
ment, is the tenth: 


Let misers pursue their mean sordid employ- 
ment, 
And hoard up their treasurés for life’s lat- 
est scenes; 
I'll waste not the moments allow’d for enjoy- 
ment, 


Nor squander the season in gaining the 
means. 

The second line imports, that in the 
decline of life the miser relaxes the 
amassment of wealth, and dispenses 
it. The fact is, that in *“* life’s lat- 
est scenes” the mania of accumula- 
tion, instead of abating, increases ; 
and the miser becomes the confirm- 
ed miser: he clings to his darling 
hoard with avaricious solicitude ; 
and, in the hour of departure from 
this sublunary state, regrets that he 
is compelled to relinquish his wealth. 
‘* Crescit amor nummi quantum ipsa 
pecunia nummi.”” The fourth line 
of the same verse professes an im- 


sesses these peculiar traits, it bids defiance to reason, and sets at naught the faculty of 


comprehension. 


We quote a sentence from his preface to a volume of his manufacture, entitled, “ The 
Printer, and other Original Poems,” published in Boston, 1817, which will place his pro- 
found erudition, and superlative abilities, even on a level with that of the Roman Mevius 
« Strange as it may appear,” says this great genius, “ the author has not the least know- 
ledge of—(of what?)—of English Grammar!!!” But, this is the age of wonders; and, 


we live in a new era! 


It is the consummation of impudence, that a man so extraordinarily illiterate should pre- 


tend, by his fustian, to rival the works of Barlow, Hamilton, Dwight, Irvine, Paulding, 
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potent determination of enjoying, 
without providing or gaining the 
means of enjoyment, an hyperbole 
equal to any of Branagan’s.* 
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metre from the elegant pen of Mrs. 
Barbauld. There is something pe- 
culiarly charming in the first stanza : 
“Tis pleasant, when the world is still, 


And Eventna’s mantle shrouds the vale, 
To hear the pensive whip-poor-will 

Pour her deep notes along the dale ; 
While through the self-taught rustie’s flute 

Wild warblings wake upon the gale, 
And from each thicket, marsh, and tree, 
The cricket, frog, and Katy-dee, 
With various notes assist the glee, 

Nor once through all the night are mute.’ 


Probably the poet’s rapture would 
have been heightened, had the 
sweeter notes of the nightingale 


In the ninth stanza: 


I'll stray where the plants of Beneficence 
flourish, 


may be altered to Pll roam, &c. for 
no person can be said to stray, who 
delights to cherish the plants of Be- 
neficence. 


The piece entitled ‘‘ Evening” is 
equal to productions of the same 


* The man is greatly to be pitied who mistakes the bent of his genius, since he will con- 
sequently be incited to act contrary to nature. 


* There are a pumber ef us born 
Merely to eat up the corn,”’ 


says Dr. Isaae Watts. Uudoubtedly there are too many of us of this description. Eating, 
drinking, and sleeping are, by the generality of the sons and daughters of Adam, comnsi- 
dered the most important concerns of human life. There are also many of us horn merely 
to scribble nonsense, and blot acres of writing paper. Among the herd, I shall at present 
content myself by distinguishing one of these gentry, lamentably infected with cacoethes 
scribendi—videlicet Mr. Thomas Branagan. So miserably afflicted with the disease is poor 
B. that neither the contempt of the critics, the poignant ridicule of satirists, the laugh- 
ter of all his readers, nor the serious expostulation of his friends, have been able to pre» 
vail on him to renounce his “ gray goose quill.” 

“ All human race would fain be wits, 

And millions miss for one that hits.”’ 

Swirt. 


Poor B. is scarcely half witted. He fancied himself inspired by the Parnassian-Nine. He 
was deceived. He mistook, for the earnest of immortal fame, the delusions of a vaia, 
imagination, which whispered him, 
“* Heav’os! with what laurels shall thy bead be crown’d! 
A grove, a forest, shall thy ears surround-’’ 
PETER Pinpar. 


He believed the insidious whisper, wrote, printed, and published what he wrote; alas! from 
the fatal moment of their being thrown upon the public stage, the consummate folly of the 
author was apparent. His hopes were blasted; ‘ yet though,’ thought he, ‘ the critics 
and the present generation condemn me as unworthy the appellation of a poet, yet will I 
expect the encomia of future ages!’ This blockhead usually imposes on the public an an- 
nual tribute, which, though really and absolutely opiates, he disguises under the title of 
Poems. As his writings demonstrate his dullness, stupidity, and pertinacity, people who 
inhabit cities will not throw away their money in purchasing, or their time in reading, his 
trash. Well, ‘I have two strings to my bow quoth he. He now travels through various 
parts of the union, book-hawking; he is proprietor of a jack-ass, which drags a cart loaded 
with “learned lumber” through country towns, villages, and hamlets; and he sells his pious 
lamentations for Africa to all fools ready to part with their money. 

**Some have for wits, and then for poets past, 

Turo’d critics next, and died plain footy at last.’” 

Pope. 


A word to the wise —“ Tis all vanity and vexation of spirit,’ Mr. Branagan, as said a 
great and learned author, even that wise man Solomon. ‘Take the hint! Why should you 
continue “ to give to radishes and unions birth?” “ Who'd make a feast to treat the public 
scorn?” Come, Come, Brany, lay aside your writing materials: be a carter, a wood- 
sawyer, a warf-rat; be any thing but a counterfeit poet! Burn your manuscripts! in pity 
to the public, burn them! Iam ashamed to see a man of your age exposing himself to 
the rude laughter of mankind, of womankind, and “ e’en of wee childers!” Pitiable, 
incorrigible ballad-monger, methinks I hear thee exclaim : 

** No; with contempt the grinning world I see, 
And always laugh at those who laugh at me '” 
Wotcort. 
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been substituted for those of the 
frog and the cricket. Would the 
lines alluded te be altered for the 
better, if they were— 


ged from the yew or cypress tree 
weet Philomel or Katy-dee, 
With various notes assist the glee ?— 

While Cynthia, from her silver horn, 

« Throws magic shades o’er Evenina’s vest; 
Sheds smiles upon the brow of Night, 
Not dazzling, like Day’s shower of light, 
But soft as dew, which mocks the sight 

Till seen to sparkle on the thorn, 
‘* Throws magic shades o’er Even- 
tna’s vest.”’ The word magical sig- 
nifies an act or deed performed by a 
magician, or by invisible powers. 
The moon is not a magician, and 
when apparent is not an invisible 
power; therefore the word magic is 
inapplicable to its luminous shades. 
How much more poetical is the ex- 
pression of Beattie: 

« Cynthia comes riding in her silver car:” 
and the following from Milton’s Pa- 
radise Lost’ have been seldom 
equalled :— 

“ The moon, 

Rising in clouded majesty, at length, 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light, 
And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw.” 





The song ‘I love to hear the 
Flute’s sweet Notes”’ is simply sweet. 
The line ‘* Grateful as affection’s 
tear,’ is an ordinary plagiarism. 
‘¢ Then in murmurs die away,” too 
much resembles Collin’s—‘‘ Then in 
soft murmurs dies away.” Tospeak 
of the listless langour of the limbs is 
to speak of what is comprehensible ; 
but ‘‘ the listless langour of the 
brain!” remained undiscovered till 
the genius of a careless minstrel 
assured the world of the phenome- 
non. 


‘* Friendship,” a poem of thirty- 
five verses, does honour to the au- 
thor’s heart and pen. 


The ‘* Tomb of Henry” is a rhap- 
sody : 


“ They lov'd with warm affection, 
Their artless souls were true ; 
The promising connexion 
Their friends with rapture view, 
And name the morn of May 
Their i 
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sleeps 
ow tree, 
is a stanza unworthy the genius of 
a poet who aspires, (as do all po- 
ets,) that their works should survive 
them. Such stuff would do passing- 
ly well for a versifier whose only 
object is to please some foolish girl 
in her teens; and resemble /iiber- 
nian Strangford’s, or the Caledonian- 
Imerican Harrison’s. 
‘“‘ Whose plaintive strain each love-sick miss 
admires, 
And o’er harmonious fustian half expires.” 
Byron 
The same observation applies to 
‘* A Kiss,” ‘‘ Variety,” ‘* The Sigh,” 
**'To Mary,” ‘‘ The Reconciliation,” 
‘To Zorayma,” ‘‘ The Lessons of 
Love.” 


But Anna weeps, for Hen 
Beneath the weeping w ilk 


To Woopworts criticism says, 
in the language of a classic muse, 
“ Be warm, be pure, be amorous, but be 

chaste : 

Cease to deceive ; thy pilfer’d harp restore ; 
Nor teach thy felon muse to copy Moore.” 

Real beauties are scattered in 
the various pages of this publica- 
tion, the intrinsic merit of which 
deserve to be distinguished from 
the balderdash with which they are 
associated; their author is warned 
against a propensity which has been 
manifested of becoming ‘* a maudlin 
prince of mournful sonneteers.”’ 


We are told in the first stanza of 
Mr. Henry of the Moor, that 


“ 





Anna weeps, for Henry sleeps 
Beneath the weeping willow tree.” 

Does the writer mean, that Mr. 
Henry was in ‘‘a snoring slumber’’ 
under the said tree, or that the 
poor fellow was dead? If he was 
entombed under said tree, how could 
the friends of deceased Mr. Henry, 
and the tear-dropping, amiable Miss 
Anna, who might once have viewed, 
as we are told they did, still 


«“ The promising connexion 
with rapture view, 
And name the morn of May, 
Their happy wedding day.” 
Extraordinary friends, indeed !—to 
view, even with rapture, the ‘‘ morn 
of May,” (a convenient, though ve- 
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ing girl was to be married to a corpse! 
Who wonders that the poor, sweet, 
dear creature weeps through forty 
lines of the rhapsody? We are told 
in the third stanza, that 
“‘ She sees the Hudson’s wave 
Become her Henry’s grave ; 
And Anna weeps, &c. 

Then Henry, (wonderful swain!) 
had two places of interment at the 
same time ; a grave in the Hudson, 
and another under said tree! It 
certainly would be more romantic 
to have caused the corpse-betrothed 
young lady to have thrown herself 
headlong into the Hudson, after Hen- 
ry of the Moor, which alteration 
might have tended to curtail ‘* the 
very tender piece indeed,” and have 
relieved the reader from the torture 
of his patience. 


Critics should possess a conside- 
rable degree of patience, which, 
according to the ancient philosopher, 
lightens the burden of distress. 
** Patience,’ says Martin Luther, 
** is necessary in most things. I 
must have patience with the Pope ; 
I must have patience with heretics 
and seducers ; I must have patience 
with babbling courtiers; [ must have 
patience with my servants; I must 
have patience with my wife Kate. 
In short the occasions of patience 
are so great, that my whole life is 
nothing but patience.” 


The pages from 126 to 144 inclu- 
sive, are dedicated to the celebration 
of the naval victories achieved by 
the valour of our tars, during the 
second British anti-American war. 
In some of these notable manufac- 
tures the author has gained many 
signal victories over reason and 
commea sense. ° In ‘* Victory No. 3. 
United States and Macedonian,” the 
first lines are 


‘‘'The banner of Freedom high floated un- 
furl’d, 
While the silver-tipt surges in low homage 
curl’d.” 
Is curling a demonstration of low ho- 
mage? then the silver-tipt surges pay 
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cap; and the lines may be thus pa- 

rodied : 

An old woman’s red nightcap high floated 
unfurl'd, 

While the silver-tipt surges in low homage 
curl’d. 

Marine battle-hounds, and aquatic 
blood demons, by waving of the 
bardie’s wand of enchantment, are 
forthwith presented during this en- 
gagement. Glaring optics af flame 
terrify the mind; these optics are 
optics extraordinary! And havoc 
sees hail-stones of lead poured down 
like a flood on the foe by Mr. Woon- 
wortH, who deserves the confer- 
ence of a gratuitous patent for this 
same supernatural invention of lead- 
en harl-stones ? 


The “ Lessons of Love’ and 
‘‘ Cupid’s Lamentation’? are mere 
puffs in favour of a certain hairdress- 
er, viz. Mr. Desborus Huggins. 
Thus has the same author, who would 
bid the names of naval heroes live 
in his verses, condescended to be the 
panygerist of a barber who has since 
committed suicide. 


The news-carriers’ addresses on 
new-year days, occupy several pa- 
ges, and contain more than 600 lines, 
destitute of any pretentions to merit, 
being nothing more than the ordinary 
sing-song in which subscribers to 
the public prints are annually dun- 
ned. These frivolous pieces deserve 
not to be ascribed to Samven Woop- 
worTH, as the versifier’s good-nature 
appears to have been taxed at a pe- 
riod when the Muses were “on a 
journey,” and too distant to aid the 
writer by their inspiration. We, 
however, extract some of the best 
verses from these metrical effusions: 


“ In battle-array, then, our squadron ap- 
ars, 
Under valiant Decatur, in front of Algiers ; 
Who dictates a peace on his own quarter- 
deck, . 
Where the dey has to sign it, or forfeit his 
neck.” p. 156. 


‘¢ Dear Patrons, this honest effusion excuse, 

You well may be weary, for so is our muse ; 

Then accept our best wishes, believe them 
sincere, 

And long may we greet you with * Happ 
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«« By drinking brandy soon restored to life ; 
Of suicides, and accidents, and fires, 

And all, in short cur’osity requires.” p. 168. 
Presuming the reader’s cur osity is 
sufficiently gratified by such sublime 
extracts from those thrice-delightful 
lucubrations, he will not object to 
their dismissal to Lethe. 


I do not recollect having seen or 
heard of any minstrel who has not, 
in some of his writings, bestowed 
eulogia on the fair sex; it is not, 
therefore, surprising that the vo- 
taries of Apollo are much honour- 
ed and esteemed by the ladies. 
The sister of Octavianus, emperor 
of Rome, is said to have fallen in 
love with Publius Ovidius Naso; and 
his intimacy with the princess is aver- 
red to have been the sole cause of 
his exile from his country. ~ Putten- 
ham, in his “ Art of Poetry,” ob- 
serves: “ ‘Thus much may be said 
in defence of the poet’s honour ; 
to the end no noble and generous 
mind be discomforted in the studie 
thereof, the rather for that noble and 
honourable woman, the wise French 
queene, ladye Anne of Britaine, wife 
to Kinge Charles VIII. and after to 
Louis XII. who, passing one day from 
her lodging towards the kinge’s side, 
sawe, in a gallerie, Maister Allaine 
Chartier, the Kinge’s Secretarie, an 
excellent maker or poet, leaning on 
a table and asleepe, and stooped 
down to kisse him, saying thus, in 
all their hearingues: ‘ We may not 
of princely courtesie, passe by and 
not honour with our kisse the mouth 
from whence so many sweet ditties 
and golden poems have issued.’”’ 


** Quarter day, or the Horrors of 
the First of May,” will be perused 
with interest, while what ts intrinsic- 
ly excellent in American literature 
is esteemed. ‘The following verses 
occur in p. 193. 1. 148—150: 


«« The tender moment, destined to complete, 
‘This little plan of happiness arrived ; 

But only came to blast their fondest hopes. 
These lines may with propriety be 
struck out of the next edition of the 











“ The tender moment soon arriv'd, 
Destin’d their fondest hopes to bless, 
Arriv’d! to blast those fondest hopes, 
To mar their plans of happiness,” 
are to be found in ‘‘ William and 
Betsy, a Yale founded on Facts.” 
Vide ‘* Juvenile Poems, by C, P. 
Davies. London, 1749.” 


The poem of ‘“* New-Haven is 
exempt from the hallucinations which 
preposterously obtrude themselves 
on the critic’s attention, while atten- 
tively considering the merits and de- 
merits of the other Metrical Effusions. 
The author, on its republication, 
carefully revised his verses, and am- 
plified or retrenched as he deemed 
necessary. ‘I‘he lovers and patrons 
of the American Muse have to re- 
gret that Mr. Woonworrn suffered 
those miscellaneous productions of 
his pen to be re-printed with his 
sanction, for they certainly do not 
smell of the lamp: we infinitely pre- 
fer his ‘* New Haven” to the jin- 
glings alluded to, which have un- 
fortunately ‘* shp’d through cracks 
and zigzags of the head” like so 
much ** running lead.” 

I shall, however, primitively de- 
sisnate the defective lines, and sub- 
sequently proceed to the more pleas- 
ing task of pointing out what is par- 
ticularly worthy of praise in this po- 
em. 

“ From Copia’s horn pours plenty o'er the 
land.” —1. 56. 

The Latin word Copia signifies 
plenty, consequently the tautology is 
too gross not to offend even a care- 
less reader. When Plenty pours 
from her cornucopia, what else can 
proceed from it but plenty ? 

“ Beneath the shade here Genius loves to 

ee And thiak ilself in Academus’ grove ; 

“Here thoughtful Silence holds her chosen 

“For Cem deafening pavements spoil the 
street.” p. 223. 1. 61—64. 

Why should Genius be considered 
a mere thing, and called it, while 
Silence is personified. “The proso- 
popeia may with equal propriety be 
applied to Genius as to Silence. 
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There Ts something not peculiarly 
harmonious in the barbarous com- 
pound Was’t! 

‘* That blear-ey’d monster !,’ is an 
expression apparently selected from 
the last edition of the Billingsgate 
vocabulary ; but soundeth not sweet- 
ly when uttered ore rotundo of Mr. 
Woopwortu. 

And rival ancient Tully in debate ?—1. 443. 
may be advantageously altered to 

And rival Cicero in the grave debate. 

Men of Genius are capable of a- 
chieving great things, but we ques- 
tion much whether the students of 
Yale-College have it in their power 
to— 

—‘‘ rear Parnassus under western skies.” 

Parnassus, common geography 
teaches, rears its sublimely tower- 
ing head in Greece ; to remove it to 
the United States, is an exploit to 
which Futton never pretended, 
though old Arncuimepes, were he to 
forestal the resurrection, might have 
accomplished the notable deed. 
This is going a little too far; it is 
‘“‘o’erstepping the modesty of na- 
ture,”’ by a horrid stride. 

Two lines in ‘‘ New-Haven,”’ 517, 
518, in page 247, border on plagia- 
rism : 


‘‘ Here Grace and Beanty hold their happy 
court, 
* And raptur’d Fancy e’er delights to sport.” 
WoopworrH. 


“ Beautie and Gracefulnesse holde their hap- 
pie court 
“In Arcady, and Fancie here delighteth her 
to sport.” 
Vide The Arcadians, by J. T. Wilson, p. 3. 


‘“ Here Wit and Beauty, wantons! toy and 
sport, 

“¢ And Fancy here delights to hold her court.” 
Vide Simpson's Idalian Revels p. 46, l. 16-17. 

There is a degree of originality 
in *‘ New-Haven.”” To be original 
and also to excel in any species of 
literary composition deserves no in- 
considerable share of applause. JMi- 
chael Angelo, the celebrated Italian 
statuary, architect and painter, be- 
ing asked if a copy of the Laocoon, 
by Bacio Bandinelli, a famous Flo- 
rentine sculptor, did not equal the 
original, answered, ‘‘ He who con- 
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to take precedence. ‘The man whose 
native genius, invention, and ability, 
is not sufficient to produce what is 
great, never makes a good use of 
what others have previously per- 
formed,” The volume before us is 
the production of a young American, 
whose native talent has derived no 
advantages from the enlightening aid 
of a classical education. His cir- 
cumstances in childhood were too 
penurious to admit of his support at 
any of our great institutions for the 
instruction of youth; consequently 
the knowledge he possesses, which 
is respectable, is self-acquired. His 
** New-Haven”’ and ‘ Quarter- Day,” 
are poems of no ordinary stamp. 
But where is the gold without its al- 
loy? His minor poems deserve to 
be carefully examined and correct- 
ed by their author with no niggard 
hand; they should be seven times 
purified before they are re-printed 
in the same volume with those po- 
ems which the critic has experienc- 
ed so much real satisfaction in pane- 
gyrizing. On the whole, every man 
of taste, or lover of poetry, should 
possess a volume of Woodworth’s 
Metrical Effusions. 

I should rejoice to contemplate 
the manifestation of public desire to 
patronize American publications of 
merit; fer, to the scandal of this 
age, the fact is too notorious to be 
denied, we are at present as abjectly 
beneath the contivl of British Re- 
viewers, as our forefathers were of 
British Kings. British authors are 
all the rage, like Madeira wine, 
the writings of the greatest geniuses 
produced in our country, must cross 
the Atlantic antecedent to their be- 
ing considered palatable by peo- 
ple here! And why, free-born sons 
of Columbia, should we be thus ser- 
vile to our ancient oppressors ? Why 
should we thus listen to the voice of 
the stranger, and neglect our bre- 
thren? A French writer has declared 
that ‘“‘the mind dwindles in the New 
World :”’—By indiscriminately pre- 
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16 Site of the Ancient City of Troy. 


treat with contempt all American 
publications, Europeans may natu- 
rally infer that we consider them 
our superiors in intellectual capaci- 
ty. Have you forgotten the nation 
which gave birth to Frankiin, to Rit- 
tenhouse, to Jefferson, to Barlow, to 


Humphreys, to Morris, to Fulton, to 
Adams, to Dwight, to Clay, to Ran- 
dolph, to Calhoun, to Clinton, to 
Mitchell, to Mott? Arise, ye who 
honour your Country, Assert the 
Independence of our Repuszic or 
LetrTers ! i 
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Sire or tHe Ancient Ciry or Troy. 


HoMER was denominated Prince 
of the Poets, and is allowed to take 
precedency, in point of excellence, 
to all who wrote before or after the 
era in which he flourished. He ex- 
celled all the Greeks in “* The Di- 
vine Art ;”’ and was superior to all the 
Poets of the Romans. ‘The French, 
the English, and the Germans, ge- 
nerally acknowledge, that they have 
not produced a man whose “ skill to 
tune th’enchanting harp” equals Ho- 
meR: and hence he is frequently 
styled *‘ THe INIMITABLE POET.” So 
high was the veneration entertained 
for him by his compatriots, subse« 
quent to his decease, that temples 
and altars were consecrated to his 
honour, and his descendanis ranked 
among the most illustrious princes. 
While Girsert WakeEFIELD, in his 
Literary Correspondence with the 
Right Hon. Cuartes James Fox, 
without adducing even the shadow 


- of an argument, multiplies words in 


a futile attempt to prove that Homer 
never existed, and that the Iliad is 
the joint production of several poets ; 
a vague hypothesis which Fox ex- 
poses in an elaborate reply: some 
critics have unsuccessfully laboured 
to evince that the city of Troy, and 
Trojan War, were but imaginations 
of The Inimitable Poet. Could it 
be possible that such*an opinion 
were correct, the author of the Iliad 
would deserve even an higher place 
than has been assigned him in the 
Glorious, and 
verging on angelic intelligence, must 
have been that man’s mind, who con- 
stituted of airy nothing a Poem which 






many nations, heroes, and kings, who, 
but for him, would have been ** Un- 
known, unhonour’d, and unwept,”’ as 
their ancestors, who, having had no 
bard to record their exploits, are for- 
gotten in the oblivious tomb! How 
amazingly exuberant his mind, how 
astonishing his fancy, who, in unequal- 
led strains of poetry divine, embodi- 
ed a romance. of which all the civiliz- 
ed inhabitants of the world say, ‘ It is 
without parallel !’ 

The penury of his life, and regard 


paid to his memory after death, were . 


remarkable. 
distich :— 


Hence the following 


“ Seven famous towns contend for Homer 
dead, 

Through which the living Homer beg’d his 
bread.” 


I think we have sufficient evidence 
of the general truth of the subject 
Homer selected to illustrate. 

Epwarp Danie. Crarke, L. LD. 
an attentive traveller, and learned 
commentator, says, ‘ It seems hard- 
ly to admit a doubt, that the Plain 
Anatolia, watered by the Mender, and 
backed by a mountainous ridge, of 
which Kasdaghy is the summit, of- 
fers the precise territory alluded to 
by the Poet.”? Strabo, in the time of 
Augustus Cesar, assigns the site of 
the ancient city to the place partly 
occupied by the Village of the Illien- 
sians, towards Ida and Dardania. 
The harbour in which the Grectan 
fleet was stationed ; the sepulchre of 
Ajax on the Rhetean Promontary, 
called the Artanreum; its distance 
from Sigeum ; the ruins of many tu- 
muli and sarcophagi; the remains 
of an ancient citadel, supposed to 
have been erected by Lysimachus, 
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us, 


Fane 


call Palaio Califat, that is, Old Ca- 
hfat; the spot on which Strago is 
supposed to have deduced his ob- 
servations concerning Ilium; the 
ruins of Halil Elly, those at Tchz- 
black; the rivers Simois und Scaman- 
der, in front of the Hiensian city ; and 
an insulated elevation on the plain, 
seems to designate the spot on which 
Troy once stood. How fallen is the 
pride of Troas! Where now are 
her heaven-built walls? Where art 
thou, city of heroes, who for ten 


long years resisted all the power of 


Greece! Behold thy site a ques- 
lion, a point in dispute, among the 
most learned Europeans—a subject 
of controversy! Lo! the instability 
of sublunary grandeur! 

Srraso and Piiny, in their writ- 
ings, furnish us with the best clue for 
the discovery of the site of Ancient 
Troy. The former is peculiarly 
precise and accurate in description. 
‘* The comment afforded by Straso,”’ 
says a sage of Old Cambridge, ‘* com- 
bines all the advantages of observa- 
tions made eighteen centuries ago, 
both with regard to the country, and 
the reference borne to its antiquities, 
by documents written in a language 
which may be considered as his own. 
The traditions of the country, con- 
cerning the Trojax war, were not 
then more remote from. their origin, 
than are at this hour the oral records 
of England with regard to its first 
invasion by the Danes and Normans.” 
Since the appearance of Mr. Bry- 
ant’s publication the subject has 
been much canvassed and discussed ; 
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for, many centuries previous to his 
dissertauons on the subject, the ci- 
vilized world had mistaken the situ- 
ation of the district in Asia Minor, 
on which 7roy was built. » It is now 
the established opizion, that its site 
was the Plain Anutolia. 

With respect to the reality of the 
last war of Troy, we have many rea- 
sons to be convinced of it: inscrip- 
tions and emblematical devices on 
gems, vases, medals, marbles, sar- 
cophagi: the traditions of the pre- 
sent population of what was ancient- 
ly Troas, sufficiently demonstrate 
the fact. To which let us add the 
testimony of Homer, and of later 
poets and historians ‘The minute- 
ness of the bard’s description of the 
Shield of Achilles, indicates that the 
describer had attentively contem- 
plated it. Heroporvs relates, (Lib. 
1.) that the Persians, having arro- 
gantly laid claim to the whole of 
Asia, to conceal their ambitious ob- 
ject, alleged, as the cause of their 
enmity to the Greeks, the hostile in- 
vasion of Priam’s kingdom, and 
the destruction of I/ium, the capital 
of Troas, of Asia, by King Agamem- 
non and his Greek confederates; it 
cannot be averred that the Perstans 
borrowed their accusations from Ho- 
mer’s Iliad.*—See Wood's Essay on 
Homer: Bryant's Observations on a 
Treatise, &c. Chevalier’s Description 
of the Plain of Troy: Chandler’s Ihs- 
tory of Ilium: Vindication of Homer; 
by Morrit: Topography of Trvy: Wal- 
pole’s M. S. Journal, in Cambridge 
College. Putto-Homenvs. 


* The conflagration of Troy, and destruction of Priam’s kingdom, was consummated 


2871 years from the creation of the world. Of all the fortresses of the ancients, I do not 
izaagine any were better fortified by art, unassisted by natural advantages of situation, than 
Troy; for it will be recollected, that during a siege of ten long years it resisted the attacks 
of the Greeks, of whom it is said not less than 868,000 souls perished in the conflict. It 


-would probably have held out for ten years longer, but for Ulysses’ stratagem of the wooden 


Thus 
Such was the conse- 
O beauty, how great is thy power! 


horse. ‘The war cost the Trojans, besides immense sums of money, 676,000 souls. 
1,544,000 persons were slain before the termination of the war. 
quence of the fatal beauty of Helena, queen of Spartat! 
how fatal thy attraction! yet, who widbes to be ugly? 
Since the introduction of the use of gun-powder, belligerant engagements are less san- 
guinary than prior to its adoption. Few conquests have since cost the loss of so many 
lives as were sacrificed to the destruction of Priam’s realms. The Genius of Improve- 
ment is not indolent: what Fulton has achieved evinces what may be accomplished, if 
Congress will afford encouragement to those mathematicians who have at heart the iateyests 
of humanity, and the aggrandiscment of their country. 
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_and be exercised towards God 


18 
THE ESSAYIST.....No. 1. 


LOVE. 


We derive a great degree of satis- 
faction and pieasure, by reflecting on 
the various powers and affections of 
the mind. When we consider the 
exquisite frame of our bodies, and the 
nice organization of every part, we 
are struck with admiration at the wis- 
dom of the Creator exhibited in their 
make. But when we endeavour to 
investigate the principle within us, 
and force the mind to act upon itself, 
we are quickly involved in such great 
intricacy, that we are incapable of 
sirict tly scrutinizine even that which 
constitute an essen ial part of our be- 
ing; yet the elevation of soul requi- 
site for such an employment, affords 
us noble ideas of ourselves, and still 
nobler of our God. Hence ilows 
pleasure ofan exalted, ofan heavenly 
nature. But thongh we are unable 
accurately to distinguish the combi- 
nations of our passions, or clearly to 
perceive the mode in which the mind 
exerts itself; yet we are not totally 
unacquainted with her operations, 
and may in some manner observe 
their rise, progress, and effect. 

Of all the passions incident to the 
human mind, no one, perhaps, is 
more prevalent, and, if directed to- 
wards a proper object, more digni- 
fied than Love. This shows itself 
in some way or other, with the first 
dawnings of reason, and as life ad- 
vances spreads a brighter flame. 
Nor is its ardour entirely extin- 
guished with the winter of ‘old age. 
The effects of it upon our souls may 
be various, as its objects differ. if 
it be exercised towards the fair sex, 
it fills us with soft, with tender, with 
refined sensations, and causes our 

urest affection to centre upon the 
object of our desires; if it be towards 
our country, or mankind in general, 

it will influence us ardently to wish 
fur their welfare, and to be active 
in promoting their happiness ; if it 
have in view the noblest of objects, 
it 





wilf cause us to entertain the most 
exalted ideas of him, and be careful 
to avoid whatever might not be 
pleasing in bis sight. 

Love may be defined that passion 
or affection of the mind, which en- 
dears us to any object. It is not my 
design to treat of it in all its parti- 
culars, nor yet to confine it to reci- 
procal passion between the sexes; 
but to make an easy division, and con- 
sider it with respect to woman, to 
our country, to mankind, and to God. 

Whoever has the least knowledge 
of human nature, must easily per- 
ceive, that there are planted in both 
sexes mutual affections and desires. 
This is wisely ordained; because, 
if directed towards a virtuous ob- 
ject, it is the source of many and 
lasting pleasures 

Who can take a view of the female 
world, and not consider them made 
for man—as partners in prosperity, 
and as a solace in adversity? Who 
can look upon their delicate form, 
and contemplate their natural charms, 
and not feel their bosoms heave with 
generous and involuntary palpita- 
tions?‘ To love, is only obeying the 
injunction of nature ; and, in this re- 
spect, is so pleasing, that we may 
wonder at the disobedience of any. 
Youth is the season in which we are 
mostly subject to the empire of Love. 
Then the animal spirits are quick and 
lively; the passions are high; and 
the imagination apt to represent 
every object in its fairest colours. 
Then beauty is heightened bya 
and mirthful temper, and becomes 
more alluring ‘rom the practised arts 
of those who possess it. We feel 
the fire kindling in our breasts, and 
increasing at every interview, until 
all the force of beauty rushes irre- 
sistably into our souls, and makes 
us willing capitves to its power. 

But how often do we pervert the 
blessings of Heaven into real curses ! 
This warmth of affection which we 
have from nature, Sommers impele 
us to form unlay 
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in the end, involves us in shame and 
misery. Without due consideration, 
we aim only at enjoyment, and de- 
lude the innocent unsuspecting maid, 
until we destroy her peace and repu- 
tation, possessions dearer than life, 
and blast all the sanguine hopes of her 
fond parents. Surely, the wretch, 
who suffers himself to be guided by 
passion alone, cannot act with any 
consistency, and must, at length, be- 
come a burden to himself, and a pest 
to society. 


Tue Victim or TREACHERY; OR, 
‘Tue Power or Conscience. A 
Fact. 


‘¢ Long she flourish’d, 
Grew sweet to sense, and lovely to the eye ; 
Til at the last a cruel spoiler came, 

Cropt this fair rose, aud riled all its sweetness, 
Then cast it like a loathsome weed away !” 





Mary PRITCHARD, was the 
daughter of indigent but honest pa- 
rents. She was the pride of their 
hearts; and they endeavoured to 
imbue her mind with the principles 
of the divine religion. Her coun- 
tenance was remarkably handsome ; 
for, her hair was of a bright aubara, 
which in graceful negligence fell in 
natural ringlets over her shoulders : 
her eyes were of a dark blue, and 
inunitably expressive ; her nose was 
aquiline ; her mouth small, and the 
dye of her pouting lips resembled 
blushing rabies; her complexion 
was fair as snow; her cheeks were 
tinged with vermillion, yet not by 
the hand of art: nature, whose fa- 
vourite Mary was, had exerted her 
bounteous hand to decorate the char- 
ming girl. Alas! the inculcations 
of her affectionate parents were lost 
on their beloved: the praises lav- 
ished on her beauty, filled her youth- 
ful heart with vanity: she despised 
the society of all young persons born 
in the same station of life, and deem- 
ed herself superior to all the gigs 
ive village, because she 
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No one will deny, that the Crea- 
tor originally impianied in the soul 
other thau pure and honourable pas- 
sions. These must have had the 
most desirable effects, and possessed 
an iniluence similar to what Tuomr- 
son describes, when he says, 

« Devoting all 
To Love: each was to each a dearer self, 
Supremely happy in the awakeu'd power 
Of giving joy.” 
KIENDTWOHKE. 
Columbia College. i) 


miles of her father’s cottage. Her 
arrogance created her enemies ; she 
was not less abominated by the fe- 
males than she was flattered by rus- 
ticswais., Mary's fond parenis ex- 
postulated with her, but she barely 
tolerated their remonstrances with 
sullen taciturnity, or contemptuous 
indiflerence. She had now attained 
her 19th year; and from the pride 
she took in counting the number of 
her suitors, began to be suspected 
of downright coquetry. About this 
period a young man of a prepossess< 
ing exterior, visited the village, and 
for the first time beheld Mary Prit- 
chard: struck with her beauty, be 
endeavoured to recommend himself 
by administering to her vanity, from 
the poiscnous fountain of flattery. 
The name of this man was James 
Jones: he figured in the fantastic 
dress of a geutleman’s footman ; his 
heart was callous to every generous 
impulse ; he was mean, specious, and 
imposing. Poor Mary’s ambition was 
higbly gratified to be seen arm-in- 
arm parading through the village © 
with James Jones. Buthersuitor’s % 
views were dishonourable, his cha- 7 
racter was notoriously infamous, and © 
Mary's parents ineflectually repre- 
hended her for countenancing the 
addresses of a wretch so despicable, 
however splendid his livery. She 
privately informed James Jones that 
her father and mother disapproved 
his visits, but that she loved him to 
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20 The Victim of Treachery ; or the Power of Conscience. 


tillhe married her. He replied that 
her love for him could not equal his 
esteem for her; she was the first 
and only choice of his heart; and it 
remained for her to decide upon their 
mutual happiness. He ridiculed a 
Jabuurer’s life: he told her of the 
pleasures she might enjoy by beco- 
ming a servant in some opuleat fa- 
mily: he mentioned that a female 
domestic was wanted by Mr. Gilbert, 
of Cluddock, his master, and pressed 
the thoughtless maid clandestinely 
to leave her humble native cot, and 
her fond parents, forever. She fled 
with her pretended lover, arrived at 
Cluddock, and was hired as house- 
iwaid in the family of the Gilberts ; 
James Jones promising to marry her 
as soon as by their joint services 
they should procure sufficient money 
to enable them to set up in business 
with the prospect of reciprocal ad- 
vantage. In the meantime, this 
thrice-bred villain exerted himself 
to undermine every good principle 
which remained in her breast; he 
sold her Bible, and supplied its place 
with a gaudily bound volume writ- 
A fortnight 
after, Mary Pritchard became the 
victim of Jones’s infidelity—he se- 
duced her, and they lived in crimi- 
nal intercourse for several revolving 
months, their venality being careful- 
ly guarded from censorious ebser- 


- vation. 


James Jones now quitted Mr. Gil- 
bert’s service, and became servant 
to Mrs. Hopkins, of lrelandon, and 
was thus separated by some miles 
from Mary Pritchard, who was now 
in a state of pregnancy. 

One morning Mary could no where 
be found. Her employer caused di- 
ligent search to be made for her, 
suspecting some accident. For a 
Jong time all search was fruitless ; 
at length the body of the once beau- 
tiful Mary Pritchard was found in a 
mill-pond, her hair clotted with 
blood, her eyes beaten out, her arms 
and breasts barbarously bruised. Oh! 
too frail and unfortunate 





irl! How 


fair! What shall thine aged parents 
do when they hear the distressful 
narrative of thy untimely loss ? Sure- 
ly *‘it will bring their grey hairs 
with sorrow tothe grave! A coro- 
ner’s inquest being held over the 
body, returned a verdict of Wilful 
Murder, committed by a person or per- 
sons unknown. 

John Davis and James Jones be- 
ing intimate acquaintances of the 
murdered Mary, were taken up on 
suspicion, andtried. Davis succeed- 
ed in proving his innocence of the 
diabolical deed. James Jones’ mis- 
tress, Mrs. Hopkins, swore that her 
servant was in her house all the eve- 
ning; that he went to bed before 
her, and did not rise till after she 
wasup. This statement was corro- 
borated by a boy, who declared on 
oath, that Jones slept with him, and 
that, to the best of his knowledge, he 
was not once out of bed from the 
time they retired to rest till they 
arose in the morning to engage in 
their ordinary employments. In con- 
sequeace of these witnesses the pri- 
soner was discharged. 

Some time after James Jones left 
the neighbourhood, and took up his 
residence in Monmouthshire—mar- 
ried, and had five children ; his wife 
died in giving birth to her sixth child. 
It was observed of him, he was 
gloomy and misanthropic, dejected 
or intoxicated: he was never seen 
to smile, though prosperous in his 
worldly concerns. The Deity has 
erected in every bosom a tribunal, 
to which every man is accountable : 
his actions are weighed, condemned, 
rewarded, or punished, in the court 
of conscience. Jones carried a hell 
in his breast, for he could not fly 
from himself, or annihilate his own 
reflections. The accusing spirit of 
her whom he had seduced from the 
peaceful cottage of her birth, from 
the protection of kind parents, from 
the scenes of her childhood ;—~basely 
betrayed to ignominy, and murder- 
ed;—Mary, the injured Mary, ap- 
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exhibiting the bruises which he had 
brutally inflicted :—sometimes he 
dreamt he was arraigned before a 
tribunal of justice, received sentence 
of death, and led to the gallows a- 
midst the execration of hundreds of 
surrounding spectators; at other 
times he fancied he stood before the 
judgment-seat, at the last great 
day of account—his iniquity being 
proclaimed before men and angels, 
while the demons of darkness and 
despair were ready to drag his soul 
to the regions of unutterable misery. 

‘* There is no rest for the wicked, 

saith my God.” 

Being at length severely afflicted 
by illness, and dreading the approach 
of death’s awful and inevitable hour, 
he hastily sent for the Rev. Mr. 
Sayce, of Trellick, to whom he made 
a full confession of the Murnper. He 
acknowledged he retired to rest with 
the boy before his mistress went to 
bed ; when he thought all the fami- 
ly were asleep, having previously 
appointed to meet the unhappy girl, 
he stole out of the house, and cum- 
mitted the horrible deed, which had 
been the torment of his life ; he then 
returned to his bed, without disturb- 
ing any one, having been but a few 
minutes absent. In the year 1814, 
twenty-seven years after the perpe- 
tration of the murder, he died in tor- 
ments, under a firm conviction, that 
his merited portion would be ne- 
ver-terminating agonies in the bot- 
tomless abyss. All who witnessed 
the miserable death of James Jones, 
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were shocked; such was the impres- 
sion of the despicable nature of his 
crime, that his own children refused 
to follow bis corpse to the grave ; 
and all who have since passed the 
house in which he resided, on Pe- 
nalth-Common, near Hargoud, three 
miles from Monmouth, in Wales, say, 

—‘ There lived the Murderer of the 
Beauty of Herefordshire !” 

Be warned, ye fair! against vani- 
ty ; against disobedience to parents ; 
against the demons of seduction, who 
in human shapes are prowling to de- 
stroy your peace! Beware of those 
who ridicule religion—your best 
security in both worlds! Prefer 
death to the violation of your chas- 
tity; for even the vicious despise the 
vicious : the seducer, when his sen- 
sual appetite is satiated, will regard 
you with scorn and loathing ; will 
unreluctantly forsake, and remorse- 
lessly abandon you to disgrace, to 
penury, and to the trade of vice! 
Ye! who abjectly pride yourselves, 
not in the acquisitions of intellectual 
intelligence, but in deceiving the 
confiding fair, remember that : a sin- 
gle step in vice is but the prelude 
to a second; remember you are ac- 
countable beings: think how great 
the power of the conscience, from 
the control of which neither elevat- 
ed rank, nor boundless fortune can 
exempt you! Happy is the man 
who can say with the apostle, ‘ I 
thank God that I have a conscience 
void of offence, both towards God 
and towards man.” s 


VARIETY. 


A True Ghost.—A stupid fellow 
one evening, entered the library of 
an eminent clergyman, and with ev- 
ery mark of terror faltered out— 
‘** Lauk-a-day! plaise your surreve- 


_ rence——I’se seen a ghost!’’ ‘‘Where 
did you see it ?”” demanded the par- 
| son——‘* Why plaise your surreve- 





close to the church.”* “‘ In what shape 
did it appear?’ “ Why,”’ answer- 
ed the clown, “it looked for all the 
world like a great Ass!” ** Dun- 
derhead,” replied the Clergyman, 
‘* you are a timid creature ; go home 
and mind your business, for | see 
you have been terrified at your own 
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_., fhe charming maid of Baltimore ? 


The Retort Courteous.—~* Insolent 
fellow !” said a proud British consul, 
in a certain city, to a young Ameri- 
can who entered his office, ‘* how 
dare you, or any of you, come into 
‘iis office without taking off your 
hat and holding it in your hand. Go 
about your business, you Yankee 
blockhead !” ‘Sir,’ rephed the young 
man, indignantly, ** 1 know not why 
those who conquered at New-Or- 
leans should bow down to the repre- 
sentative of those who lost the bat- 
tle of Lake Erie !*’ and saying this 
he departed the sanctum sanctorum, 
leaving the mortified Scotchman to 
meditate on the affair. 

a 
NEW MILITARY MACHINES. 
(COMMUNICATED.) 


We un lerstand that a citizen of the Uni- 
ted States, who received his education in 
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England, and who has made some proficieu- 
cy m the study of mathematics, has offer- 
ed his services to the new republic of Vene- 
zuela, by the mediurn of a letter addressed 
to His Excellency Don Lino de Clemente. 
The offer, it is stated, has been readily ac- 
cepted by the Venezuelan minister, and the 
mathematician will proceed by the first op- 
portunity to South America. He has pro- 
vided himself with drafts and models of 
Military Machines, and Belligerent Engines, 
of various powers ; among others the follow- 
ing have been particularized : 

Ist. The improved Torpedo. 

2d. The unerring Musket. 

3d. Machine for the defence of a fortifica- 
tion, capable of destroying in toto any num- 
ber of the enemy’s troops, who may be col- 
lected within the sphere of its operations. 

4th. Machines for producing confusion a- 
mong the enemy’s cavalry. 

5th. Balloons filled with combustibles, 
which will proceed forward to a certain dis- 
tuace with great rapidity, in a strait line, ac- 
cording to the direction of the primitive im- 
pulse ; intended for conflagrating vessels ; 
and to damaging the enemy's magazines, fore 
tifications, and camps. A. B. 











MUSA AMERICANA. ' 


The following piece is inserted at the re- 
quest of several respectable subscribers. 


EDWIN AND THE Map or Battimore; OR, 
Tue Victims or War. 
By ANGUS UMPHRAVILLE, 
Written at the age of nineteen. 


** 11 vero condito in molli versi 

** T pui schivi allettando ha persuaso 

* Cos: el egro funciu) porgiam aspersi 

* Di suave licor gli orli del vaso.’’ 
TASSO. 


AL AS! that dearest friends should part, 
That grief should break a maiden’s heart ; 
That mis’ry to th’ untimely tomb, 
Should drag the fair in beauty’s bloom. 

O had you seen Columbia’s pride, 
As erst she trod our river's side, 
You would have deem’d the zephyr blest, 
Which died away upon her breast, 
And wish‘d in fluid streams to glide, 
And clasp her shadow in your tide. 
Not half so splendid to the view, 
Heav'n’s gorgeous bow of various hue, 
Not all the suns which gem the sky, 
Shone with such lustre as her eye. 
Angels taught her breasts to rise 
Ambitious to their natal skies, 
And angels gently sunk them low, 
Lo feel the sad complaint of wo. 
Oh! who could know and not adore 








As the rose-bud blooming fair, 
Dies beneath the Borean air, 
Liv'd but to feel dire War's deep blow, 
Then sunk beneath the iron foe. 

As the tall poplar rears its branches high, 
Unconscious of a frowning sky, 

So Edwin rose—in beauty’s bleom, 

Nor dreamt of fate’s disastrous doom. 
When ros’d Aurora blushes dawn, 

Hast thou ne’er seen the agile fawn— 
Bounding, blithesome, careless, gay, 
Sporting the laughing hours away ; 
Unthinking, playsome animal! 

This day the Hunter dooms thy fall, 
How soon, alas! thy frolic o’er, 

Ere long, and thou shalt game no more: 
Hark! e’en now the winding horn 
Insults thy trembling heart with scorn ; 
Swift horses spurn the plain, and hark! 
The yelping dogs discordant bark, 
Strange mingled sound disturb the dell, 
Poor tawn—it is thy fun’ral knell; 

Rise and surpass thy wonted speed, 

Rise quickly—or e’en now you bleed; 
Rise! quickly rise!—but, Oh!—'tis vain— 
Stern Fate ) oven thou shalt be slain. 
The blood-hounds seize upon his breast, 
Glut their red jaws and tear their crest! 
So gentle Edwin, like the fawn, 
Decreed to death in day’s gay dawn, 
Transfix'd by the barb’d shaft of death, 
Must yield to fate his fleeting breath. 
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Who would not augur lengthen’d days, 

Wealth, and bliss, and warrior’s bays? 

Ere War malicious aim’d the envenom’d dart, 

And bade life’s current stagnate in his heart. 
Long had young Edwin lov’d the fair, 

With blooming lips, and auburn hair, 

With speaking eyes of heav'nly blue, 

And cheeks which sham’d the roses hue. 

The tender maid his troth return’d, 

And with a mutual love they burn’d. 

Their choice no cruel guardians’ blame, 

Parental sanction fann’d the flame. 

But, ah! before the marriage day— 

War call'd the gen’rous youth away. 

Sut first before the march began, 

‘fo seek his soul’s best half he ran ; 

He found her drench’d in beaut’ous tears, 

Her palid cheek confess’d her fears ; 

Ife prest her to his troubled breast, 

And thus the weeping fair addrest : 

‘ Adieu, my dear, I cannot stay, 

‘My country calls, T must obey. 

‘From Albion’s land our Freedom's foes, 

‘Are come to fill the land with woes, 

‘Your Edwin cannot taste repose ;— 

‘1 haste th’ invaders t’ oppose.’ 

She heard, and check’d grief’s silver tide, 

While thus the angel maid replied : 

‘1 would not stay thee—Edwin, no! 

‘Brave youth, where honour calls thee—go, 

‘ My father, brother, both—are gone, 

‘] am to sorrow left alone. 

‘ Go seek the field, my love, and Oh! 

‘ Protect my sire from foeman’s blow.’ 

Now flowing tears her sorrow speak, 

He kiss’d the pearl-drops from her cheek, 

Presses her hand, then sad, and slow 

He marcli’d to meet the British foe. 

‘Three days elaps’d, a letter came, 

Sign’d with her darling Edwin’s name. 

She kiss’d the letter, broke the seal, 

Which tidings of her love reveal. 


THE LETTER. 

‘ Belov'd,’ he wrote, ‘at dawn we speed 
‘To Bladensburg—to live, or bleed ; 
‘lo live as freemen, of to die— 
‘The champions bold of Liberty. 
‘ Whate’er, my fair, may be my lot, 
‘By Edwin, thou art ne’er forgot. 
‘ Should death decree thee never mine, 
‘ My last sad thought shall be entirely thine. 

EDWIN. 


With hurried step she pae’d the room, 

Trembling for her lover's doom. 

What's life to me, she cries, if Edwin breathes 
no more, 

If my dear father dies, and brother sleeps in 
gore ? 

‘ And shall [ here in indolence reside, 

‘While from my Edwin’s wounds may gush 
the purple tide ? 

‘No, I will hasten to the fields of strife, 

‘ Happy to share his toils, or save his life, 

‘E’en now in sight of Heav’n I am my Fd- 
win’s wife.’ 

Thus virtuously resolv’d, the lovely pilgrim 

sought 
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Alas! that I should live to tell 

What fate Columbia’s hosts befel 

At Bladensburg. ‘To patriot bard 

To sing of conq’ring foes, how hard! 

Columbia’s children fly the field, 

And vict’ry’s wreath to Britain yield. 

O direful blot upon the page 

Hist'ry inscribes for future age. 

Lo! anxious maiden, on yon plain, 

Thy much lov'd sire, thy brother—slain¢ 

‘Thy lover true, ah, hapless fair! 

In gory death, behold him there! 

Clos’d are those eyes which oft with rapture 
gaz'd, 

Silent the tongue which oft thy beauty 
prais’d, 

Cold are those lips which stole the hasty kiss, 

Vanish’d all hopes of earthly happiness! 

Whose guardian hand shall now protect thy 
youth ? 

Whose lips inculeate love of heav'nly truth ? 

Who shail provide thee clothing, lodgment, 


food ? 
Thy hopes, alas! are drown’d by War in 
blood, 


Death tomb’d his jav'lin in thy father’s breast, 
His aged head with hoary honours drest, 
Mangled and bloody, stains his dark-blue 
vest! 

Thy much lov’d brother, too adventrous boy! 
His mother’s hope, his sister’s darling joy, 
Fell, bravely fighting by his father’s side, 
Lies scarce distinguish'd in the purple tide! 
Thy lover!—yet he lives—tist! list! his 


moan— 

Yes! ‘tis thy Edwin's, .’tis thy true-love’s 
croan— : 

Ali! see! he struggles with the murd’rer 
Death, 


Haste e’er for ever he resigns his breath. 
Scorning, while hope remain’d, to grief 
to yield, 
The trembling maid rush‘d through the fatal 
field, 
O’er many a gallant warrior's corpse she sped, 
O’er wounded heaps who for their country 
bled ; 
‘O God, support me, ’midst this scene of 
wo! 
She cries, and down her cheeks the gushing 
sorrows flow. 
The horrid sight no longer conld she bear, 
ter eyes averting—lo! her brother dear! 
She speechless stood, aud tore her loosen’d 


hair— 

She would have fied—a groan arrests her 
ear— : 

Transfix'd, she stood-—for, Oh! her Edwin 
iies— 


What wiid despair glares in the virgin’s eyes‘ 

Bleeding, the suf’rer lies—midst heaps of 
slain, 

His limbs convuls’é in agony of pain!’ 

‘My love—my Edwin, live for me! she 
cries, 

He hears her well-known voice and opes 
his eves, 

Gaz'd on the fair he lov’d, then groans, and 
dies! ' 


ire. deep despair—a melancholy gue: 
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And moody grief impletes her tortur’d breast. 
She bath’d her locks in her dead Edwin’s 
gore— 
Has reason fled the maid of Baltimore ? 
> ag that fell field with hurried steps she 
ies, 
With bloodied lips—and hair, and haggard 
eyes— 
‘Ho! woman, stop,’ exclaim’d a rude rough 
voice, 
* Well met, by heav’n! a pris’ner to my 
choice, 
* Here on this field, where I your lover slew, 
* A sight like Hampton—Bladensburg may 
view, 
* By Cockburn’s leave will I my crimes re- 
new.’ 
‘ ‘Thou art not Edwin!’ said the struggling 
maid, 
‘ He’s dead,—the roses on his cheeks will 
fade,— 
‘Tl sigh for grief—I'll weep for very wo,— 
‘ Back to his grave—to Edwin will | go— 
* On his cold grave, half madden’d will I lie, 
* And laugh aloud—and learn like him to die. 
‘ Then to the sun shining so bright on high, 
* His corpse, [ll gently carry to the sky!’ 
‘ Not e’en stark madness ’vails thee for re- 
lief, 
‘ For I will sorrow add unto thy grief; 
« Come, come without resistance, or I swear, 
‘Pll drag you madam madness by the hair! 
‘ As your dead lover—you shall never see, 
¢ And view this naked sword—come, follow 
me, 
‘ With a good chain I'll bind your lily hands, 
* And you must now be under my commands. 
¢ And when our army takes your Baltimore, 
‘ Til turn you off for one whom I like more.’ 
Thus spoke the satrap. In his ruilian arms 
He grasp'd the madden’d maid, her soul 


alarms, 

She snatch’d his dagger—thro’ his scarlet 
vest 

Plung’d the true blade, and pierc’d his guilty 
breast! 

He staggers, falls, dark films o’erspread his 
eyes, 

Convulsions seize his frame, he groans and 
dies. 

Swift from the place the trembling maiden 
flew, 


Till horror-struck—her lover's corse she 
khew ! 

O’er the cold, outrag’d clay she fell, and 
cried— 

‘0 God! my heart is broke !—and shriek’d, 
and died. 
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AN EVENING SONG. 


O sireet to my soul is thy song, 
For it tells me of joys thot are past. 
MoNnTGOMERY. 


When eve begins her milder sway, 
And dlvteat band-cope fades om vies | 








An Evening Song. Stanzas—By Roilu. 


When o’er the wave descends the ray, 
Which marks the moss-rose droop beneath 
the dew. 


Then have I heard that trancing lay, 

Which trembled on the dying gale ; 
Heard its soft cadence die away, 

In sweetest sounds that mortal ears assail, 


The stream which winds along the plain, 
Scarce murmurs to the passing vale, 

When list’ning to the heavenly strain, 
Which sweetly lingers in the dewy vale. 


Now o’er the wave the music lingers, 
Now its melodious ac: ts rise ; 

Now “lightly touch’d by fairy fingers,” 
It slowly floats along, then trembling dies 


Oh Poésy! thy strains I know, 
I know the sigh that checks the song ; 
I know those melting notes of woe, 
Which to the pensive Muse alone belong 


Charm on, sweet Muse, for ever charm, 
Till Truth and Love await thy song ; 
For Love the feeling heart shall warm, 
Till strains of rapture triumph on the 
tongue. 
KiENDTWOHKE. 
Columbia College. 
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STANZAS—By Rotta. 


There is an hour—when fancy throws 
Her golden chain around the mind ; 
When ev'ry link with brightness glows, 

And draws a glimmering light behind 


There is an hour—to friendship dear, 
Bright as the sparkling tears of morn : 
Or like some rill so sweetly clear, 
That seems to laugh each care to scorn 


There is an hour—when absent friends 
In fond and sweetest union meet, 
When fancy all her rapture lends, 
And smiles in transport at their feet. 


There is an hour—that’s giv’n to wo, 
When all the feelings warmly run ; 

And pity o,er the soul will throw 
Her mildest beam from friendship’s sun. 


There is an hour—when hope is fled, 
And feeling sleeps cold as the grave ; 

When ev'ry joy on earth seems dead, 
And sorrow o’er the relics rave. 


There is an hour—when oft we view 
Some future scene of perfect bliss, 
And taste of joys so purely new, 
That we exclaim, ‘ a heaven is this ? 


And may that hour, of softest hue, 
Round which is thrown a heav’nly zest, 
Each day through life still shine anew, 
And light us to a holy rest. 
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